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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING. 


Tr is not expected of the Sunday-school 
teacher that he devote himself to the study 
of theology, and become skilled in Script- 
ural exegesis, or a master in the science of 
religion. In a general way it is only de- 
manded that he shall have ordinary intelli- 
gence, religious sensibility, and an interest 
in what he is to teach. He may frankly 


say ‘I do not know” to many questions, 


and be none the worse, but all the better, 
teacher. 

It is, however, incumbent upon every 
one who assumes the responsibility of a 
Sunday-school teacher to give some thought 
to the duties of his office, and to give some 
time and take some pains to prepare him- 
self to do well the work from week to week 
assigned him. 

To go before a class without a thorough 
understanding of the lesson to be taught is 
a hazardous undertaking. By whatever 
subterfuges of story and irrelevant talk the 
hour is whiled away, the scholars see the 
emptiness of the teacher’s mind, and lose 
to some extent their confidence in bim. 
A minister in the pulpit with no knowledge 
of what he is to say, or a lawyer before a 
- jury ignorant of his client’s case, is hardly 
more out of place than a Sunday-school 
teacher before a class when he knows not 
the subject he is to teach. 

An experienced and eminent classical 
teacher was asked, the other day, if he 
could get along without looking over be- 
forehand the lessons of the day. This was 
his answer: ‘‘ Iam teaching a Greek author 
I have not read recently; and 'I give so 
much time in preparing for the Greek that 
I must confess I do sometimes neglect the 


Latin. But I have been over that ground 
so often I am pretty familiar with it.” 
That was «putting it quite modestly; for 
he is more familiar even with the Greek he 
is teaching than nineteen out of twenty 
Sunday-school teachers are with the lessons 
they teach, even after they have studied 
them. But he believed in doing his work 
thoroughly, and in leading his scholars to 
do theirs thoroughly. 

All good teachers prepare themselves for 
their day’s work. No matter how many times 
they have been over the lessons, they wish 
to stimulate their own minds by some fresh 
thought, and find better ways of opening 
and stimulating the minds of their scholars. 
The difference between a studious and 
freshly charged teacher, and one who 
relies upon the old loading, in awakening 
the intellectual life of the scholars, is very 
great. 

But Sunday-school teachers not only want 
to instruct and kindle the intellect, but to 
reach the sensibilities of their scholars. A 
Sunday-school lesson that does not some- 
how get into the heart is a failure. There- 
fore the need of preparation on the part 
of such teachers can hardly be set forth too 
strongly. Even could they keep the old in- 
tellectual fire, they cannot draw on the old 
emotions. And what if the fire has never 
been kindled, and the emctions never awak- 
ened? : 

Does nothing like this ever happen? The 
lesson for the next Sunday is assigned. 
The teacher thinks no more of it all the 
week through. A teachers’ meeting is 
held, but he does not attend. Sunday 
morning comes, — or afternoon, as the case 
may be, — and he goes to his class with the 
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feeling that he has an irksome task to per- 


form. He takes up the book or the lesson- | 


paper, and, without knowing any thing of 
the drift of the lesson, or the points to be 
made, asks the questions, takes whatever 
answers are given, and succeeds in getting 
through the lesson considerably before the 
assigned time has expired. He then ex- 
presses his surprise that any one should 
have made a lesson with so little in it, and 
joins with the scholars in their miscellaneous 
talk; or waits impatiently for the closing 
of the class exercises. 
Then, again, does any thing like this 
ever chance to occur? A teacher looks 
over the advance lesson before assigning 
it, in order to know what it is, and what 
in it will require most thought and study. 
In assigning it, he calls the attention of the 
class to its important points, and makes 
some suggestions in reference to the manner 


in which it should be studied. The subject | 


of the lesson being in his mind, sundry 
thoughts occur to him during the week in 
reference to it, which he jots down. In 
the course of his business or reading he 
comes across little things which will help 
him to illustrate. He goes to the teachers’ 
meeting, and gives out what he has found, 
and takes in the suggestions of others. He 
seeks all the information necessary. The 
subject grows in his mind, and his interest 
in it wonderfully increases. It gets into 
his heart, and somehow warms up arid 
deepens his life. The Sunday-school hour 
arrives, and a welcome hour at is. He 
meets his class, with no need of book or 
lesson-paper. The subject is in his mind. 
He has literally learned the lesson by heart, 
and he teaches it from his heart. Is it 
strange that a strong attraction keeps those 
heads in such an unbroken semicircle around 
him? He takes no note of time. ‘* What, 
the superintendent’s signal! How much 
there is in these lessons !” 

The lesson on paper, however skilfully 
arranged, is a dead form. It will be dead 
and useless in the class unless the teacher 
prepares himself to give it life. 
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CRITICISMS. 


No man probably lives who can have the 
presumption to think that he can prepare a 
series of Sunday-school lessons which will 
suit all classes of Unitarians. If there is 
such a man, he must live outside the Unita- 
rian ranks. 

In the series we are issuing, we endeavor 
to adapt the lessons to the capacity of the 
scholars, and afford some aid to teachers in 
expounding and enforcing the lessons. Our 
work, whatever its quality, comes out of 
the experience of more than a quarter of a 
century of life, spent almost in constant 
contact with the youthful mind and heart. 
Still, we know that our ideas and methods 
are not such as all teachers will or can 
adopt. So in sketching the lesson for the 
scholars, we always leave the way open for 
teachers to treat the subject of the lesson 
in accordance with their own ideas. 

We have always invite criticisms, and 
have thankfully received them. Many of 
these criticisms have, of course, been oppo- 
site in character, and have neutralized each 
other. But some have borne so wisely on ~ 
the practical working of the lessons that we 
have been greatly helped thereby. 

We have never asked, publicly or pri- 
vately, that the lessons we are issuing be 
used in any Sunday school. We never 
have given to the world the many commen- 
datory words that have come to us, making 
our heart glad, nor sought to bring any 
influence to bear to determine the use of 
these lessons. Some of our friends blame 
us for this, — perhaps justly. But we have 
desired from the beginning, and still de- | 
sire, that each school shall decide for itself | 
what its system: of instruction shall be. 
Our Society publishes text books, as well 
as the Lessons; and an excellent friend of 
Sunday schools in the West, Rey. Jenk. 
Ll. Jones, of Janesville, Wisconsin, the 
Secretary of the Western Society, also 
publishes a series of Lessons. Whichever, 
book or lesson-sheet, one lesson-sheet or 
the other, or some plan of their own, the 
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managers of any Sunday school shall find 
they can work to the best advantage, will 
be, no doubt, for the time being the best 
for them. 

In order to make our plan and purpose 
more fully understood, we shall give our 
readers the benefit of some recent criti- 
cisms upon our work. About the middle 
of January, a letter was received from a 
Unitarian minister, from which we extract 
as follows: — 

“We think it best to discontinue our 
subscription to the Sunday-school Lessons 
which you are issuing. It is due to you 
that you should know the reasons therefor. 
We do not find them either instructive or 
suggestive. They deal often with minute 
points which add little to the moral strength 
of the scholar, or to his stock of knowl- 
edge. The Décember lessons, for instance, 
we had to pass by unused. There is little 
meat to be gained from lessons on palsy, 
leprosy, uncleanness.” 

Two days after the receipt of that letter, 
a clergyman made us a friendly call, and 
said that after he got through his services 
the Sunday before, he was invited to take a 
Bible class in the Sunday school, and the 
lesson was the one on Uncleanness; and 
added that he could not make much of it. 
It did not seem to be suggestive of any- 
thing he could dwell upon. 

Now, when we assert that we were so 
foolish as to think that lesson was one of 
our very best, you must know that these 
criticisms disheartened us a little. We will 
be honest, and confess that upon looking 
over the lesson especially condenmed, our 
confidence in its worth was not shaken. 

The next day another clergyman made 
us a visit. In the course of conversation, 
he broke out, ‘‘ By the way, those Decem- 
ber lessons were excellent. We made a 
good thing of every one of them.” 
** What,” said we, ‘‘the lesson on Un- 
cleanness?” ‘Yes, that was capital.” 
We breathed more freely. 

Since then, we have asked clergymen and 
teachers in regard to the working of that 
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particular lesson, —asked them because 
we happened to meet them, and knew that 
they had been over the lesson with their 
teachers, or in class. We were particularly 
struck with the answer of one: ‘‘Some 
of the younger teachers had some difficulty 
in making as much of it as of some lessons, 
but the more thoughtful teachers, made an 
excellent lesson of it, and had not time to 
get through with it.” Another said that 
after going through the lesson in teachers’ 
meeting, his teachers expressed themselves 
as particularly pleased with it. He thought ° 
it one of the very best of the series. All 
of the answers were a decided endorsement 
of the lesson. : 

Our readers will see that different per- 
sons judge our work quite differently. But 
what has encouraged us from the beginning 
is that those who are in sympathy with our 
plan, who have entered into the spirit of 
our lessons, and given to them the time and 
attention demanded, have always spoken 
most warmly in their behalf. It is impossi- 
ble that every subject should be treated in 
a manner satisfactory to all minds. A sub- 
ject that is fruitful to one may be barren to 
another. A thought that is warm and life- 
giving to one may be cold and dead to 
another. It will be readily admitted that 
the fault, if fault there be, is not always in 
the subject, or in the thought. 

We assure teachers we are doing our 
very best to make these lessons helpful to 
them and to their scholars. They are 
written with a religious purpose. They 
aim to present the Jesus Christ, who lived 
two thousand years ago in Palestine, the 
Jesus of the gospels, not the Jesus of 
theology, to the minds and hearts of the 
children and of the youth of our Sunday 
schools. We hesitate not to say that in 
preparing them we have learned much. 
We have gained closer, sweeter, grander 
views of Jesus than we have ever had 
before: Those “ minute points,” which 
have helped us to realize the scenes amid 
which he acted, have not been unessential to 
the ‘‘moral strength” that comes from ‘his 
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example. If we have failed to be ‘“ instruc- 
tive,” while we regret our deficiencies, we 
shall rejoice that the scholars of our Sun- 
day schools know so much. If we have 
not been ‘‘ suggestive,” we will lose the 
mortification in our joy that these inner 
truths of the spirit, towards which almost 
every lesson has pointed, are so familiar to 
our youth. 

We think the writer of the letter referred 
to did right in discontinuing the use of the 
lessons. We should have done the same 
under like circumstances. They were evi- 


dently a source of irritation to him rather | 


than a help. But we must hold to them all 
the same. We would say to any who are 
thinking of examining our ‘‘ Lessons” in 
view to use, take those very condemned 
December lessons ; if you do not like them, 
you will not like our work, and must not 
take it. 

The writer of the letter either did not 
examine the lessons, or was careless in his 
statements in regard to them. There is no 
lesson on “Palsy.” The title is ‘‘ The 
man sick of the palsy.” A distinction with- 
out a difference, some may say. But the 


fact is, that the disease plays no part in the |: 


lesson whatever. ‘The manner of getting 
the sick man before Jesus is brought out 
with a view of bringing the scene before 
_the mind. But the points in the lesson are 
the salutation of Jesus, ‘‘ Son, thy sins are 
forgiven;” blasphemy; the spirit out of 
which Jesus spake, and why he could speak 
as he did. Perhaps the views advanced 
were incorrect, but they certainly led tow- 
ards a conception of the loving spirit of 
God, which Jesus so realized in himself 
that he could speak to the man the very 
word he needed. There was nothing to 
hinder a minister or teacher from going as 
much deeper into the subject as he could 
take his scholars with him. If he could not 
get at the very sources of ‘‘ moral strength,” 
it surely would not be the fault of the sub- 
ject. 

Neither is there a lesson on ‘‘ Leprosy ; ” 
but in the ‘Healing of the Leper” the 


‘burdens. 
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disease is described, not only because it is 
well for Bible readers to know what lep- 
rosy was, but because the chief point of the 
lesson required that it be understood. The 
condition of lepers was most pitiable ; and 
that understood, made the humanity of 
Jesus more striking. We do not know 
that there is any ‘‘ meat” in it, but when 
one tries to realize how that poor outcast 
leper felt when Jesus drew near to him and 
kindly laid his hand upon him, there is 
something gets into the heart that brings 
one into sympathy with all God’s poor 
afflicted ones. 

Just as we took up our pen to write these 
few. words, there came to hand another 
letter of quite different tenor from the 
above. The following extract will show 
that we have no reason, as yet, to halt in 
our work : — 

‘« Until further ordered, please send us 
60 Guides and 800 Lessons. Our Bible 
class ‘cry for them’ (‘he Guides), and as 
that is our nursery for teachers, we shall 
give them to that class.” 


LESSON XXII. 
THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 


1. The actual Yoke. One used upon 
animals. Wild animals do not take kindly © 
to the yoke. They must be subdued and 
accustomed to it, before they will spend 
their strength in labor for the service of 
man. 

There is another yoke. A man some- 
times puts on a yoke as a help in carrying 
Such a yoke is helpful accord- 
ing to the ease with which it can be worn. 

2. The Yoke a symbol. Symbols, in the 
sense in which they are now brought under 
consideration, are sensible objects which 
have come to represent things intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual. The cross on the church 
isa symbol. It is not mere wood or stone 
wrought into a certain shape, but a re- 
minder of Christianity. The anchor holds 
fast the vessel; but the anchor as a symbol 
is hope. Green is a color; but as a symbol 
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is faith. Let the scholars suggest sym- 
bols. 

Generally, objects are not selected as 
symbols in an arbitrary way. There is 
something in the-object or its use that sug- 
gests what it symbolizes. Let the scholars 
work out why it is the yoke symbolizes 
subjection or bondage. 

8. Yoke in a metaphorical sense. It is 
the word yoke with which we are now con- 
cerned. Let the scholars give a sentence or 
two, in which the word yoke is used in its 
literal sense, —that is, suggesting the real 
object. The prophet says, ‘‘ Let the op- 
pressed go free, and break every yoke.” 
The word there suggests the power or 
means by which the people were held in- 
dividually in bondage. In Deut. xxviii. 48, 
‘‘yoke,” ‘‘iron,” and ‘‘neck,” are used 
metaphorically. Let the scholars explain 
them; and, also, suggest two or three 
other examples. 

In Jer. xxviii. 10, we have ‘‘ yoke” in its 
literal sense, suggesting a real yoke, but a 
yoke worn asa symbol. In the next verse 
the word comes in its metaphorical sense, 
as it does under the headings.that follow. 
In a general way, we call every thing that 
restrains or controls our actions a yoke. 

4, The Yoke of custom. This is some- 
times a hard’ yoke. It bears upon people 
in many ways. A mere_allusion to it is 
enough. As good be out of the world as 
out of the fashion, some people think. 

5. The Yoke of appetite. A man likes 
stimulating drinks. He yields to his de- 
sire, but does not at first lose control. His 
appetite increases, and by and by he cannot 
resist its cravings. He is its slave. 

6. Other Yokes. Mental yokes, restric- 
tions upon thought; priestly yokes, subjec- 
tion to priestly rule; ecclesiastical yokes, 
subjection to the church. 

7. Ohrist’s, or the Spiritual Yoke. Jesus 
had submitted himself to the will of the 
Father; not to the Levitical law, not to 
the priesthood, not to Moses, but to the 
revealings of the Father as they came into 
his own soul. He called all to come and 
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learn of him, and take this yoke of spiritual 
law upon them. 
What a burden the Levitical law was 


upon the Jews. And yet the Pharisaic 


teachers of the law added to the burden 
by interpretations and glosses of their own, 
and in no way would ease the yoke that 
pressed so heavily. Matt. xxiii. 4. 

Putting on the yoke of Christ, and like 
him coming into the loving service of God, 
is the breaking of all these heavy yokes men 
lay upon each other, and the yokes of bond- 
age to sin that men take upon themselves ; 
the dropping of the burdens that cramp 
and crush bodies and souls. 

8. The Yoke as the symbol of Spiritual 
subjection the sign of true Freedom. In 
this is its ease and the lightness of the bur- 
den it sustains. We look at things first on 
the natural or worldly side. The gratifi- 
cation of our appetites, the submission to 
customs, the yielding our minds:to the con- 
trol of others, the going into the service of 
sin, are not at all suggestive to us of yokes 
at first, because of the temporary pleasures 
and advantages they bring. But following 
Christ — surrendering the will entirely to. 
the will of God, taking in and living the truth 
—demands of us such stern self-denial, 
that it seems the taking on of a yoke hard 
and most grievous to be borne, carrying a 
burden too heavy for human souls. 

But as soon as we get where we can see 
things on the spiritual side, this all changes. 
The iron yokes, the crushing burdens, are 
the worldly ; what we call the yoke of bon- 
dage to Christ is no yoke at all, but only 
the sweet drawings of God’s love up into a 
higher and grander life. 

9. Illustrations. The parental yoke. It 
sometimes seems hard to children, but soon 
they learn it is a yoke good for them to 
bear. It is only a restraint that a loving 
regard for them lays upon them. Children 
whose love for their parents and confidence 
in them are strong, scarcely feel it as a 
yoke at all. 

‘It is good for aman to bear the yoke in 
his youth.” Lam, iii. 27, The subjecting 
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’ of the early life to the rule of wisdom leads 
to a free and noble manhood. 

Somewhere we have seen allusion to a 
picture in which a man was represented as 
having taken upon himself the yoke of 
Christ. The yoke is represented as it ap- 
peared to him large and heavy. But he 
stands erect, and seems to wonder that he 
does not feel. its weight. The artist tells 
the story by the angel hands that reach 
down and bear it up from his shoulders. 

When a soul submits to the loving law 
of God, it receives not a yoke that is drawn 
downward by earthly attraction, but a yoke 
drawn upward by heavenly. 

'10. Cautions. The time for the class- 
exercise in some schools is short. Do not 
lengthen out the introductory part of the 
lesson in such a way as to have no time for 
that. which is chiefly aimed at in the lesson. 
Keep the conversation of the class under 
your own control. Resolutely cut off every 
thing that hinders your coming to the end 
to be reached, not only an understanding of 
what is meant by the yoke of Christ, but a 
feeling of the beauty and joy of a life sub- 
jected to that spiritual law, which is simply 
coming into the necessary conditions for the 
soul’s growth towards God. 


LESSON XXIII. 
TEACHING BY PARABLES. 


1. The Second Galilean Circuit. The 
house of Simon where the scene described 
in Lesson xxi. took place was probably in 
Capernaum. Soon after this, Jesus made 
another circuit through the towns and vil- 
lages of Galilee. Of this circuit we have 
but scanty records. Bishop Ellicott thinks 
it was a hasty circuit, occupying only two 
or three days. Others assign to it weeks 
and months. It is true the towns of Gal- 
ilee were then not far apart, and Jesus 
could go from one to the other with ease ; 
but as he went to teach, it is not likely that 
he proceeded so hurriedly as some have in- 
dicated. 
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2. His Attendants. A company of faith- 
ful ones attended his steps. The twelve 
were still at school, and followed their 
teacher wherever he went. Women who 
had become. attached to him followed to 
catch his words and do him service. These 
all had the advantage of his private conver- 
sation, and of whatever explanation his 
public acts and words seemed to require. 
They were literally his followers, and came 
into the closest friendship with him. A 
blessed privilege was theirs. 

3. Comparison with the First Circuit. 
The six months or more that passed wrought 
a change. The people, no doubt, gathered 
about him as at first; but from a different 
motive. Curiosity had been appeased. His 
power of healing was less appealed to. 
Expectation began to point towards him, 
He was the reformer more than the wonder- 
worker. 

The opposition to him on the part of the 
Pharisees was more bitter. The Pharisees 
at Jerusalem had sent up parties to watch 
him and stir up the Galilean Jews against 
him. He was tracked by foes as well as 
attended by friends. Still, by the mass of 
the people he was favorably received, and 
his enemies could only plot in secret. 

4. The Parable. He taught by parable, 
a favorite form of teaching in the east. In 
the parable the story, though fictitious, 
is entirely natural. Therein the parable 
differs from the fable. In the latter, ani- 
mals, and even inanimate things, talk. The 
parable veils a higher order of truth. When 
the veil is pierced we have glimpses of the 
heavenly ; while the moral of the fable is 
generally some worldly maxim. 

A distinction can be made between par- 
able and allegory, though they seem some- 
times to run into each other. In allegory 
the story may be natural, but the terms 
used are not to be taken in their literal 
sense. The characters introduced are 
generally personifications. Psalm Ixxx. 
contains a fine allegory. The ‘* vine,” 
“* boughs,” “ branches,” “ hedges,” ‘* wild 
beasts,” etc., are all metaphorical terms. 
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In the parable of ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
we get at its deepest truth by taking the 
words in their literal sense. It is true, an 
allegory may be made of it by considering 
the elder son as representing the Jews and 
the younger the Gentiles. Just so with 
“« The rich man and Lazarus.” But what- 
ever allegorical sense may lie in the para- 
ble, the truth for the common mind and 
heart lies in the story as told. The para- 
bles of Jesus form a literature by them- 
selves. But few can be found in all the rest 
of the world’s literature to rank with them, 
— simple, winning the ear of child and man, 
and conveying divine lessons to the soul. 
5, Lis Advantages. The parable never 
fails to attract attention. It is easily re- 
membered. If the meaning does not at 
first come, it may come afterwards. Curi- 
osity is excited to know what it means, and 
its teaching is sought. Knowledge that is 
gained through seeking is most welcome 
and most prized. The truth in a parable 
expressed to a multitude in an abstract form 
would fall dead upon their ears, and never 
rise to life. But in its parabolic form, it 
has life, and is received as a living power. 
6. Lxplained to the Disciples. Why to 
them and not to others? Not all of the 
parables’ needed explanation. It would 
almost seem to us now, educated as we are 
into some conception of spiritual truth, as 
if none of them needed explanation. It 
sometimes requires considerable ingenuity 
to fit them into our theological systems, but 
the meaning of Jesus seems easily to come. 
But we must remember the disciples had not 
then taken in the idea of a spiritual king- 
dom, and therefore could not comprehend 
spiritual truth. Jesus had not fully declared 
himself. That after-life of his, so luminous 
to us, had not then been lived. Moreover, 
it was the desire for the truth Jesus wished 
especially to awaken. No doubt he gave 
freely to all who asked. But those who cared 
not for the deeper meaning of the parable 
went away with the story, and were as those 
who having heard, yet had not perceived. 
The idea that Jesus spoke in parabolic 
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“form in order that some might not perceive 


is certainly not to be advanced. ‘The par- 
able went out as it were on its divine mis- 
sion, but could not leave its blessing where 
there were no hearts open to receive. 

7. Prudential considerations. It is some- 
times suggested that Jesus spoke in parables 
in order to confound his enemies: that if he 
had spoken openly what he covered up in 
parable, his fate would have been sooner 
sealed. No doubt the Pharisees were at 
times greatly puzzled. They perceived 
Jesus had spoken against them, yet there 
was nothing ‘in his words they could lay hold 
of. If they had made complaints before 
the people, they would only have been 
laughed at. That Jesus liked this way of 
rebuking them, and thought it the most 
effectual way, is quite evident. But it 
neyer should be intimated that he spoke in 
this way a-truth he did not dare to speak 
openly. 

8. Aim of the Lesson. That the scholars 
should understand what a parable is, how 
to get at the meaning of a parable, and why 
Jesus taught in parables. The possibility 
of the parable lies in the analogies between 
the processes of the natural world and 
those of the spiritual. The older classes 
will find pleasure and benefit in tracing 
these. 


A PARABLE FROM THE BURMESE. 


In the Savatthi country there was a 
Thuthe (one of the wealthy class) who was 
worth four hundred millions. One day all 
the wealth in his house turned into charcoal. 
The Thuthe, seeing this, was so wretched 
that he refused food and took to his bed. 
A friend of his, paying him a visit, see- 
ing the miserable expression of his face, 
asked him why he was so wretched, and he 
told him that he was miserable because all 
his wealth had been changed to charcoal. 
His friend, who was also a Thuthe, seeing 
that this had happened to him because he 
was not worthy of his wealth, said to him, 
‘My friend Thuthe, have no anxiety about 
this; I know a plan; will you do as I 
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direct?” The Thuthe said, ‘I will.” 
‘«Then,” said his friend, ‘‘ spread some 
mats in the bazaar, and pile upon them all 
your wealth that has turned to charcoal, 
and pretend to be trafficking in it. People 
seeing the heap will say to you, ‘ Oh, you 
Thuthe, every one else sells clothes, drugs, 
oil, honey, and treacle; why do you sell 
charcoal?’ Then you reply to them, ‘I 
am selling my goods.’ If any one say to 
you, ‘Why do you sell so much gold and 
silver?’ say to them, ‘Bring it to me;’ 
then take what they bring in their hand, 
and in your hand it will become gold and 
silver. If the person be a daughter, marry 
her to your son; and, makin& over to her 
the four hundred millions of your property, 
make use of whatever she shall give you. 
If it be a man, marry your daughter to 
him, and, making over the property to him, 
make use of what he shall give you. 

The Thuthe, following his friend’s in- 
struction, spread some mats in the bazaar, 
and piling upon them a large heap of his 
property which was turned into charcoal, 
pretended to be selling it. Some people, 
seeing it, said, ‘Why does he sell charcoal ?” 
Just at this time a young girl named Kisago- 
tami, who was worthy to be the owner of the 
property, and who, having lost both her 
parents, was in a wretched condition, hap- 
pened to come to the bazaar on some busi- 
ness. When she saw the heap, she said, 
‘My Lord Thuthe, all the people sell 
clothes, drugs, oil, honey, and treacle; 
how is it that you pile up gold and silver 
for sale?” The Thuthe said, ‘‘ Madam, 
give me that gold and silver.” Kisagotami, 
taking up a handful of it, brought it to him ; 
what the young girl had in her hand no 
sooner touched the Thuthe’s hand than it 
became gold and silver. The Thuthe mar- 
ried the girl to his son, and having delivered 
over to her the whole of the four hundred 
millions of his property, made use daily of 
the gold and silver which she gave him. — 
From Rogers’ Buddhaghosha’s Parables, a 
good story, illustrating that silver and gold 
are wealth only to the worthy. 
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LESSON XXIV. 
JESUS ACCUSED OF AN EVIL SPIRIT. 


1. Demons. The superstitious notions 
of the Jews in regard to evil or unclean 
spirits have been alluded to in a former les- 
son. That Jesus had power over that un- 
fortunate class of persons who were sup- 
posed to be possessed of demons, is clearly 
manifest. 

2. The Pharisees. They could not deny 
this peculiar power, whatever it was. The 
people were more and more affected by 
what they saw, and came to look upon 
Jesus. as the inheritor of the throne of 
David, the anointed one who was to rule 
over them. But such an idea was madness 
to the Pharisees. He, who was not of their 
class; he, who knew not the law; he, the 
son of a carpenter and himself a carpenter, 
to be the son of David! No! It was 
plain that he himself was possessed of an 
unclean spirit; and that the very power 
he manifested came from the prince of un- 
clean spirits! 

3. Beelzebub. The term is Beelzebub in 
the New Testament, but the old manu- 
scripts indicate that it should be Beelze- 
bul. A sort of punning on names, or a 
slight change in their form to express a new 
meaning, was common with the Jews. Baal . 
was the chief divinity of the Canaanites. 
He was worshipped under different names, 
or forms in different localities. In Ekron 
(2 Kings i. 2) he was worshipped as Baal- 
zebub, the Fly-God. In the New Testa- 
ment Baal takes the form of Beel. By 
changing Zebub to Zebul, the Jews ex- 
pressed their contempt for this divinity, 
making him Dirt-god, and using the term 
in the most revolting sense. 

It has been suggested by one of the best 
Biblical scholars, that the Jews applied that 
low term affixed to Baal to idolatry, or 
to idols in general. Beelzebul would then 
mean lord, or prince of idols. 

4, The Charge. It will be seen that this 
was made in the most offensive form. It 
was accusing Jesus with being in league 
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with the very master-spirit of evil, the lord 
of all evil spirits, and with controlling the 
demons through the power of this prince of 
the demons. And to this prince they gave 
a name expressive of rulership over what 
we may call barn-yard refuse, to show 
their contemptuous hatred, and to bring 
Jesus into contempt with the people. 

5. The Answer. Upon any rational view 
of the gospel records it seems impossible 
not to believe that Jesus had thrown off the 
superstitions of his time in regard to evil 
spirits. We need not argue that his mind 
was illumined with all scientific or psycho- 
logic truth. But from his spiritual eleva- 
tion, these superstitions must have appeared 
as falsities that shine as light in the king- 
dom of darkness. 

The method of Jesus was not to attack 
superstitions, but to help men to grow up 
out of them. Besides, there was no time 
then to argue against such notions. His 
disciples and friends had the same ideas in 
regard to demons as the Pharisees. He 
had to show how false the charge, even ac- 
cording to those ideas. 

His method was the argumentum ad 
hominem, the argument to the person, not 
the argument from the actual condition of 
things. Suppose he had said there is no 
Beelzebub, there are no demons, what 
would have been the result? Instead, he 
said, you say Beelzebub enables me to 
undo his work. Then his kingdom is di- 
vided. One part is working against the 
other. Such a kingdom cannot stand. If 
Satan is in me, casting out Satan from 
others, he is divided against himself. The 
absurdity of the charge of the Pharisees 
immediately appeared. But he did not 
stop thére. Thus far he proceeded on the 
defensive. Next, he turned the point of 
their argument against themselves. There 
were among the Jews men who were be- 
lieved in as exorcists. If I cast out de- 
mons by Beelzebub, by whom do these, 
your sons, cast them out, added Jesus? 
The Pharisees were discomfited. If they 
argued in behalf of the exorcists, they 
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would help the cause of Jesus with the 
people. In condemning Jesus they had 
condemned their own sons. The triumph 
of Jesus was complete. 

6. Satan, — a Hebrew word, from a root 
meaning ‘‘ to lie in wait,” ‘‘ to be an adver- 
sary.” It became, therefore, a term for 
whatever opposes, — ‘* an adversary.” It is 
translated ‘‘ adversary ” in 1 Kings, xi. 14, 
where it means Hadad, the Edomite; in 
1 Samuel, xxix. 4, where it means David; 
in Num. xxii. 22, where it applies to the 
angel in Balaam’s way. In the New Tes- 
tament it may be taken as the personifica- 
tion of all that opposes God, or good, in 
the world. 

7. The Unpardonable Sin. The thought 
of such a sin, and the possibility of its hav- 
ing been committed, has darkened many 
lives. All who have committed this sin shall 
be punished eternally in hell, the creeds have 


taught. There is no possibility of escape. 
But that, Jesus never taught. There is a 
terrible meaning in his words. It is a com- 


plete spiritual inversion to see evil as good, 
and good as evil. But the power of truth 
and love is omnipotent. ‘‘ Neither in this 
con, nor the won to come.” An con is 
not an eternity. It is doubtful whether 
the word implied duration in the sense in 
which Jesus used it. But the subject is 
beyond the limits of this lesson. ' 

The newspapers report that on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 15, Rev. Dr. Talmadge, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., so described the terrors 
of hell that a young lady of his congrega- 
tion fainted, and before she could be carried 
to her home, was dead.. Such preaching in 
the name of Jesus! Let the young so 
learn Jesus in his acts and words, that such 
preaching will seem as blasphemy against 
that Holy Spirit of love which was God in 
him, and is God in the souls of men. 

8. Moral and Spiritual Bearings. The 
spirit of envy, of opposition, leads to a de- 
preciation of others. From selfish con- 
siderations, the good of others is made to 
appear as evil. We are thus led to sin 
against the truth. We become the victims 
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of our own false perceptions and reason- 
ings, and take good for evil. Such a spirit 
is to be cast out, and the spirit of love, of a 
conscientious regard for the truth, should 
come in to take its place. 


LESSON XXYV. 
THE MOTHER AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


1. His Brethren. Had Jesus brothers? 
‘“‘Ts not this the carpenter’s son? is 
not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas? And his sisters, are they not all 
with us?” Matt. xiii, 55, 56. ‘This 
ought to be decisive, especially in connec- 
tion with the incident of the present lesson. 
“There came then his brethren and his 
mother.” 

But the church has adopted such a view 
of Jesus, that Bible commentators have 
been unwilling to admit that Jesus had 
brothers and sisters. ‘‘ Brethren” must 
therefore mean kinsmen. These called 
his brothers were really his cousins. But 
why they are with his mother on this and 
other occasions does not appear. It is true 
that the word ‘‘ brethren” had a signifi- 
cation wider than that of sons of the same 
family, and was sometimes used in the sense 
of relationship, as including nephews, and 
perhaps cousins. But the circumstances 
under which the word was used must deter- 
mine its signification; and these seem to 
indicate that the men named were the 
brothers of Jesus, and not his cousins. 

The subject, however, is not free from 
difficulties, when taken in connection with 
other passages of Scripture, in which these 
men, or others of the same men, are alluded 
to. Still, the most natural conclusion is 
that Jesus had brothers and sisters. These 
may have been the children of Joseph by a 
former marriage, though their association 
with Mary leads to the opinion that they 
were her own children. The family at this 
time were, no doubt, residing at Caper- 
naum. 
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2. The Mother. That the brethren 
were unbelievers in Jesus is distinctly 
stated; but what of Mary? She was 
doubulessly often perplexed ; but there is no 
reason to think she lost her faith in him. 
The dangers that threatened him aroused 


|her solicitude, and led her to wish and to 


endeavor to hold him back from the course 
he was pursuing. At this time, with the 
brothers who thought him ‘‘ beside himself,” 
she went forth to induce him to desist from 
his denunciations of the Pharisees, and take 
a safer course. It can be imagined how 
she, a humble Jewish woman, must have 
felt to see her son brought into such violent 
collision with the ruling classes. She could 
not believe him ‘‘ beside himself; ” but was 
he not imprudent ? 

3. The Scene. Jesus may have been 
seated on the veranda, his disciples about 
him, and little in the background the Phari- 
sees. The court was filled with people, and 
others were endeavoring to press in through 
the entrance from the street. Mary and the 
brothers sought entrance that they might 
get at Jesus. But the crowd was too 
great. They could only send a message. 

4. The Lesson. The message was de- 
livered, but he heeded it not, and made 
use of the occasion to show that earthly re- 
lationships must not interfere with heavenly 
duty; and that the truest relationship was 
a union of soul through the receiving and 
doing of the will of God. 

It will not be difficult for even young 
scholars to see how that two persons who 
love the same things, and work together, 
doing the same things because they love to 
do them, will be closer friends than even 
two brothers who have different disposi- 
tions, tastes, and aims. Many illusffations 
will suggest themselves. 

5. Spiritual Relationship. This does 
not push aside the earthly, but rises above 
it. It rather intensifies the earthly. No 
filial or brotherly love is sweeter or purer 
than that of a son or a brother, whose life 
is in harmony with the will of God. But 
such a son cannot let the anxiety of a dear 
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mother, certainly not the rough interfer- 
ence of unsympathizing brothers, keep him 
from the work of God. If they stand in 
the way, he must find mother, brothers, and 
sisters in the society of those who do the 
wilt of God. Earthly relationship with 
Christ would bring no blessing. It is the 
spiritual relationship that makes his, and 
this is offered to all. 


LESSON XXVI. 
THE WORK OF A YEAR. 


1. The Order of Events. To arrange the 
recorded events of the life of Jesus in 
their regular order, and assign to each its 
date, is an impossibility. The time of some 
of the leading events is fixed by the feasts 
he went up to Jerusalem to attend; and 
there are some circumstances which help to 
mark the position of other events. But in 
regard to many things there is absolutely 
nothing to show at what time they happened. 
It is so interesting to think of his life as a 
whole, and to recall its events in their reg- 
ular sequence, that it is no wonder perse- 
yering attempts have been made to weave 
the unmethodical accounts of the gospels 
into a continuous narrative. ‘These at- 
iempts have not been altogether unsuccess- 
ful. Though much remains, and always 
will remain in obscurity, the great outlines 
of the story have been sketched, and Jesus 
has been presented in a form quite satis- 
factory to the imagination and the heart. 

2. Harmonists. No two agree in all par- 
ticulars. Yet in many essential features 
there is substantial agreement among them 
all. These lessons have not strictly fol- 
lowed any one; but the order in which they 
have been given is mainly that of several 
harmonists. The years of Christ’s min- 
istry are usually reckoned from passover to 
passover. The year this lesson refers to, is 
from January to January. : 

3. Chronology. Samuel J. Andrews, in 
his ‘* Life of Christ,” has paid some attention 
to this subject, and in his Chronological In- 


Or 


dex gives the events of the year 28 A.D. 
as follows: A few weeks in the beginning 
of the year Jesus spends in retirement. In 
April he goes to Jerusalem to the passover ; 
heals the impotent man at the Pool of 
Bethesda; returns the same month, and 
commences his ministry in Galilee. The 
four disciples are called at Capernaum, and 
various cures performed there. In May he 
makes the first circuit of Galilee. During 
this circuit the healing of the leper occurs. 
He returns to Capernaum, and heals the 
palsied man. During the summer the walk 
in the grain fields, healing the man with the 
withered hand, the choice of the apostles, 
sermon on the mount, healing of the centu- 
rion’s servant, raising of the widow’s son 
at Nain, receiving the messengers from the 
Baptist, follow. In the autumn came the 
healing of the blind and dumb demoniac, 
the accusation of the Pharisees in regard to 
Beelzebub, teaching in parables, stilling the 
tempest, healing of demoniacs in Gergesa, ° 
Matthew’s feast, raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
healing of two blind men and a dumb pos- 
sessed, and the blasphemy of the Pharisees. 
In some respects the lessons have differed 
from this arrangement, but not essentialiy. 
The harmony in Smith’s Dictionary, under 
‘¢ Gospels,” allows nearly two years for 
these events, and puts some of the last, with 
others, before the Bethesda scene. 

4. The Story as told by the Lessons. 
Jesus had returned from Judea through 
Samari@ into Galilee, having heard of 
John’s imprisonment. No doubt he spent 
some time ‘in retirement, perhaps at Cana. 
With his visit to Cana is associated the 
healing of the nobleman’s son, who was 
sick at Capernaum. LJither in March, at 
the Feast of Purim, or in April, at the Pass- 
over, he went up to Jerusalem. In con- 
nection with this visit we have the Bethesda 
incident, and a discussion with the Jews in 
regard to the Sabbath. He greatly excited 
their enmity by speaking of God as his 
Father, and claiming his authority for what 
he had done on the Sabbath. 

Returning to Galilee, he visited the home 
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of his youth, and went into the synagogue 
onthe Sabbath, where he read from Isaiah, 
and announced the fulfilment of the proph- 
et’s words. His townsmen were enraged 
at his words, and would have taken his life. 
But he left them, and went to Capernaum, 
which became his home. He then entered 
actively upon his’ ministry. The people 
crowded about him as he walked by the 
lake shore, to hear the word of God. 

The four disciples, fishermen, who a year 
ago had become attached to him, were then 
called to leave their occupation, and become 
fishers of men. From Sabbath to Sabbath 
he taught in the synagogue at Capernaum. 
The people crowded about him with their 
sic and besought the exercise of his heal- 
ing power. Soon after, he started to ‘visit 
the towns and villages of Galilee, accom- 
panied by the four. Everywhere he was 
received with favor by the villagers. 
Everywhere they brought to him their sick 
and aftlicted, The healing of the leper 
is the most fully recorded incident of this 
journey. 

He returned to Capernaum. As it be- 
came noised abroad that he was teaching 
at a certain house, the crowd gathered to 
hear him. hen it was the man sick of 
the palsy was let down before him from the 
roof, to be healed. The Pharisees accused 
him of blasphemy, because he pronounced 
the man’s sins forgiven. Matthew, the 
publican, was called to become his disciple. 
The call was promptly obeyed, afd Mat- 
thew soon after made a feast, at which 
Jesus ate with publicans and sinners. This 
led to a controversy with the Pharisees. 
The Sabbath walk in the fields of grain 
followed, and the talk about the Sabbath. 
On another Sabbath came the scene de- 
scribed in connection with the man with the 
withered hand. From day to day the peo- 
ple thronged about him, and besought his 
aid. 

Then came the night spent in prayer, 
followed by the selection of the twelve. 
To them and the multitude who gathered 
about him, the Sermon on the Mount was 


‘him and the doing of God’s will. 
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spoken. A centurion in Capernaum sent 
for him to heal his servant. Then he pro- 
claimed the opening of the kingdom of 
God to the Gentiles, through the similitude 
of a feast. His journey to Nain was about 
this time. 

Not long after, there came messengers 
from the Baptist. When they had departed, 
he addressed the people concerning John. 
He upbraided the cities where he had most 
preached, because they repented not; 
thanked God that the humble-minded had 
heard him; and invited all to come and 
take his yoke upon them. Dining at a 
Pharisee’s house, his feet were anointed by 
a woman who wasa sinner. He announced 
the spiritual law of forgiveness. 

Jesus made another circuit of Galilee. 
His mission one of preaching rather than of 
healing. He taught by parables. Returned 
to Capernaum, the multitudes were so 
eager to hear him that he scarce had time 
to eat. His friends sought to lay hold of 
him, thinking he was beside himself. Ina 
certain house he was accused by the Phar- 
isees of being under the dominion of an 
evil spirit. He silenced his adversaries, 
severely rebuking them. His mother and 
brethren came to remonstrate with him, but 
he would allow nothing to stand between 
Two or 
three incidents followed, as indicated jn the 
summary of Mr. Andrews. 

It will be seen that the year was one of 
great activity. The good seed had been 
sown all over Galilee. His friends had 
come into a closer union with him, and his 
enemies were made more hostile than ever. 

5. Method. ‘The outline first, and such 
filling in afterwards, as there is time for. 
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LESSON XXII.—THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 


[ Mak. 1.] 


“ Jesus! the weary wanderer’s rest! 
Give me thy easy yoke to bear; 
With steadfast patience arm my breast, 
With spotless love, and lowly fear.” 


CHARLES WESLEY. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Thou hast commanded us to keep thy precepts 
diligently. 

So shall I keep thy law continually for 
ever and ever. 

And I will walk at liberty: for 
precepts. 

Theentrance of thy words giveth light. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.—The yoke a 
law an easy yoke, 


I seek thy | 


Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me: 
for I am meek and lowly of heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. 

For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light. — MATT. xi. 28-30. 


symbol of subjection ; subjection to God’s inward 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Have you seen oxen yoked toa cart ?* 

2. What is the yoke for? 

3, Are such oxen free? . 

4. What are they compelled to do? 

[These questions have led you to think of a 
real yoke and its use. 

5. What is a slave? 

6. How is the condition of a slave like that of 
an ox? 

7. In what way may the slave be said to wear 
a yoke? ; 


8» What does it mean to say, ‘‘ The Israelites 
wore the yoke of bondage in Egypt”’? 


FOR OLDER 


1. Describe the yoke sometimes worn by men 
in carrying burdens. 
y32. How would such a yoke be made easy to 
the shoulders ? 

3. How did the yoke come to be a symbol of 
bondage ? ' 
4, Read Gen. xxvii. 40. 

5. Read Deut. xxviii. 48. 
a yoke of iron? 

6. What is meant by 
yoke”? 

[The Romans compelled their conquered ene- 
mies to throw down their arms, aud pass under a 


What does it mean? 
What is meant by 


“passing under the 


yoke that was made by placing two spears up- 
right, and uniting their tops by a third spear. ] 
7. When can the mind be said to wear a yoke? 


9. Would it be right to say that you are slaves, 
because you are subject to your parents ? 

10. The restraint your parents put upon you 
is what kind of a yoke? 

11. Why does the Father in heaven restrain his 
children in their actions? 

12. In being subject to his will do we all wear 
a yoke? 

13. Did Jesus wear that yoke? 

14. When we love to do God’s will, does it seem 
that we are wearing a yoke? 

15. Why does Jesus so kindly and earnestly 
invite us to take his yoke upon us? z 
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8. What would you say of the priestly laws and 
Pharisaic exactions as a yoke? 

9. What would be the difference between sub- 
mitting to them and to the simple rule of Christ? 

10. What sort of people did he particularly in- 
vite to come unto him? 

11. What is it to be heavy laden? 

[Remember the mind and the heart can have 
their burdens. ] 

12. How does subjection to Christ give rest to 
the soul? 

13. What is the difference between subjection 
to Christ and subjection to some worldly cun- 
queror? 

14. How is it that the yoke of the gospel fits so 
easily upon the soul? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The yoke, its natural use; a symbol of subjection to outward authority ; 


minion of appetite, passion, social custom, 


an expression of the do- 


"apy A ecclesiastical rule; Christ’s yoke the rule of love; the 
soul’s subjection to the Father's will; ‘‘ Who best wear his mild yoke, 


they serve him best.” 
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[MAR. 8.] 
“Let us go nearer! 
Let us go listen to 


SCRIPTURE 


And it came to pass afterward, that he jour- 
neyed through cities and villages, preaching 
and publishing the glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God; and the twelve were with him, and 
certain women who had been cured of evil spirits 
and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out of 


LESSON XXIII.— TEACHING BY PARABLES 


He is telling stories! 
them.” 
LONGFELLOW’S Divine Tragedy. 


READINGS. 


whom had come seven demons, and Joanna, the 
wife of Chuzas, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others, who afforded them aid from their 
substance. — LUKE viii. 1-3. 

And he taught them many things by par- 
ables. — MARE iv. 2. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.—The things of the spiritual world set forth by the things of 


the natural world. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did the anointing of the feet of Jesus, 
the subject of the lesson before the last, take 
place? 

[Probably at Capernaum.] 

2. What did Jesus do afterwards? 

[This is called his second Galilean circuit.] 

8. Who accompanied him? 

4. Why did these women accompany him, and 
aid in his support ? 


5. In what form did Jesus put his teachings? 


FOR OLDER 


1. Time of these two Galilean circuits. \ 

[First, probably in the spring of A.D. 28; the 
second, in the autumn. ] 

2. Under what different circumstances were 
they made? 

8. What was his method of teaching? 

4. What is a parable? - 

[In its derivation the word implies to put forth 
beside. The parable is a made-up but probable 
story, veiling some spiritual crate 


5. What advantages has this form of teaching? 


6. Do you think it pleasant to be taught by 
stories ? 

7. Why did Jesus teach in that way ? 

8. Is a parable different from an ordinary story ? 

[The parable teaches something true and good, 
and you must think it out, as you doa riddle. J 

9. Read Luke viii. 5-8. Think of your teacher 
as the sower, your whole class as the field. What 
wil! be the seed, and what the kinds of ground? 

10. What lesson do you get from this ? 
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[It interests; excites curiosity; assists the 
memory; makes a deeper and more lasting im- 
pression. Explain how.] 

6. To whom did Jesus explain his parables ? 

7. Why did he not explain them to all? 

8. How many parables are recorded. in the 
“gospels? 

[Trench gives a list of thirty.] 

9. Name those with which you are most familiar. 


_ 10. Relate the one you like best, and tell what 
it teaches. 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The parable; distinguished from fable; from allegory; its peculiar advantages in the present- 
ment of spiritual truth; the correspondence between the natural and spiritual worlds; did Jesus 
sometimes speak in parables for prudential reasons ? 


LESSON XXIV.— JESUS ACCUSED OF AN EVIL SPIRIT. 


» [MaAr. 15.] é 


‘Men spurned his grace; their lips blasphemed 
The love that made itself their slave: 
They grieved that blessed Comforter, 
And turned against him what he gave.” 
FABER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


But the Pharisees, hearing it, said, This man 
doth not cast out the demons, except through Beel- 
zebul, the prince of the demons. 

And he, knowing their thoughts, said to them, 
Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and no city or house 


divided against itself will stand. And if Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself; 
how then shall his kingdom stand? And if I cast 
out the demons through Beelzebul, through 
whom do your sons cast them out? There- 
fore shall they be judges of you. —MArv’., xii, 22-27, 
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CENTRAL TRUTH. —A perverse heart turns good into evil. 


1. Do you recollect the lesson about the “ De- 
moniac”’ ? ; 

2. What sort of people did the Jews call de- 
moniacs ? 

3. How did the Pharisees say that Jesus cast 

- out demons ? 

4. What did they mean by Be-el’-ze-bul ? 

[The people of the world two thousand years 
ago had not learned of the One God, the Father 
of all, and had strange notions of deities, whom 
they imagined toexist. Beelzebul was the name 
of one of the Philistine deities. ] 


f 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


5. What by “ prince of the demons ” ? 

6. What sort of things would an evil spirit lead 
men to do? 

7. What sort of things did Jesus do? 

8. How do you suppose it made Jesus feel to be 
accused of having an evil spirit ? 

9. Can you think how the Pharisees could be 
led thus to accuse him? 

10. Do you ever try to make any one’s good 
appear not so good ? 

41. If you should allow yourself to do such a 
thing, what would be the effect upon yourself ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. The charge against Jesus. 

{What was it? What was its object? What 
did it indicate on the part of the Pharisees? What 
effect must it have had upon Jesus ?] 

2. Baalzebub, Beelzebub, Beelzebul. 

[Read 2 Kings i. “God of the Fly” seems to 
be the original meaning. The Jews changed the 
last syllable to dud in derision, making the word 
mean “God of Dirt.’’] 

3. In what manner did Jesus answer the charge ? 

[Directly or indirectly? How show its absurd- 
ity? How turn the charge against the Pharisees? 


4, What is the meaning of Satan ? 

(Adversary. Did Jesus allude to a personal 
being, or did he personify the evil influences of 
the world ?] 

5. Does it appear what Jesus believed in regard 
to demons? 

[He took the shortest way with his adversaries, 
— met them on their own ground. Was not this 
right, even though he knew there were no de- 
mons ?] 

6. What spirit was in the Pharisees? Does it 
exist now? How can we avoid it? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED ‘CLASSES. 


Circumstances attending the accusation; its nature; demonology; Beelzebul as prince of the 
demons; object of the Pharisees; how thwarted by Jesus; Satan; position of Jesus in regard to 


Jewish superstitions. 


LESSON XXV.—MOTHER AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


[Mar. 22.] 


* One there is, above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend; 
His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, free, and knows no end.” 


NEWTON. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


There came then his brethren and his mother, 
and, standing without, sent unto him, calling him. 

And the multitude sat about him; and they said 
unto him, Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. 

And he answered them, saying, Who is my 


mother, or my brethren? And he looked round 
about on them which sat about him, and said, 
Behold my mother, and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 
is my brother, and my sister, and my mother. 
MARK iii. 31-35. 


e 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Spiritual relationships above the earthly. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Why did the Pharisees follow Jesus, and 
listen to his words, if they did not like him? 

2. What foliowed the incident last related? 

[Jesus continued to address the Pharisees, and 
severely to rebuke them.] 

3. How many people were present ? 

4. What message came to him? 

5. What is meant by their “ standing without,”’ 
and why did they not go to Jesus? 

6. Did his brethren believe on him? 

[No: they thought him “ beside himself.’”] 


7. How do you suppose his mother must have 
felt in regard to him? 

8. What was her-motive in going to him, and 
what was the motive of the brothers ? 

9. What was the answer of Jesus, when told 
that they were without? 

10. Does it seem a harsh answer? é 

11. Can a man let his relations or friends keep 
him from doing God's work ? 

12. What is the way into the closest relation- 
ship with Jesus ? 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Where is it supposed the family of Jesus 


made their home? 


2. Is it probable that this occurrence took place 


in that city ? 
8. Read Matt. xii. 22-45. 
was the effect of the utterance of these words? 


4. Did a report of what was transpiring reach 


the family of Jesus? 
5. Imagine the scene about Jesus. 
the brethren came up in haste. 


What do you think 


Mary and 
They did what? 


6. Jf Jesus had gone to them, what would they 
probably have said to him? 

7. Why did he not go? 

8. What was the lesson this demand upon him 
enabled him to teach ? 


9. How was it that those who did God’s will . 


were brought into so close a relation to him ?’ 
10. Did he lack affection for his mother? 
11. Only he placed above natural ties, what? 
12. Why was this right? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Jesus’ rebuke of the Pharisees; consequent excitement in the city; anxiety of Mary; the brethren; 
the purpose in going to Jesus; inability to reach him; the message; the reply; its significance. 


LESSON XXVI.—THE WORK OF A YEAR. 


“Yes: thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 
The holiest know, — Light, Life, and Way of heaven: 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given.” 


[MAR, 29.] 


T. PARKER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Behold my servant, whom I have chosen; my 
beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: I will 
put my spirit upon him, and he shall show judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. 


A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking 
flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment 
unto victory. And in his name shall the Gentiles 
trust. —MATTHEW xii. 18, 21. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Behold a sower went forth to sow. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Since September you have followed Jesus 
through a year of his ministry. At the close of 
the year before he had returned from Judea into 
Galilee by way of Samaria. 

Some of you will recollect there was a mistake 
made in fixing upon the year of Christ's birth. 
He was born four years earlier than the year we 
now call the year 1. The things you have been 
studying most likely took place in 28, when 
Jesus was thirty-two years old. 

When he reached Galilee, he spent some time 
quietly with bis friends, who were then probably 
living at Cana. He went up to Jerusalem again 
to one of the festivals. Recall what occurred 
there. 

On his return he visited his old home. Went 
into the synagogue. Tell what occurred. 


After this, he made a city on the lake his home. 
Tell what he did there; how the people followed 
him; his talk from a boat; the fishermen called; 
and then his circuit through Galilee. 

Back again at Capernaum; the publican called; 
the feast he gave to Jesus and his friends; the 
talk about the Sabbath in the grain-field. 

Then the night of prayer; the apostles called; 
that wonderful Sermon on the Mount; the request 
of the centurion; the messengers from John; the 
dining with Simon. 

A second visiting of the Galilean towns; the 
return; demoniac, blind, and dumb; the false 
accusation; the rebuke of the Pharisees; the true 
relations and friends of Jesus. 

Tell all you can about the year’s work. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. The above will help you to an outline of 
the year’s ministry. Get such an outline firmly 
fixed in the mind, not simply that you may recite 
it, but that it may be of future use. 

2. The results of this ministry, —in relation 
to the common people, the Pharisees, the citizens 


of the large towns generally. Had Jesus increased 
in popularity ? 

8. The most important features of the year’s 
ministry; the seed sown; preparations for the 
future; lines between friends and foes, how 
drawn? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The outward facts of the year’s ministry; its nature; the aims of Jesus; his declaration of prin- 
ciples; his activity, tenderness, boldness; state of parties; the contest. 


a 


